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ABSTRACT 

Although his father was an illiterate blacksmith, 
Abraham Baldwin demonstrated how academic achievement opened 
opportunities in colonial society, and he later became a fervent 
missionary of public education. This booklet on Baldwin is one in a 
series on Revolutionary War ooldiers who signed the U.S* 
Constitution. The booklet reviews his education, his military service 
as a chaplain in the Continental army, and his public service to 
Georgia as a delegate to the Constitutional Convention, the 
Continental Congress, and the U.S. Congress. Personal data on Baldwin 
and a bibliographic essay of further readings are also included. 
(DJC) 
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o Soldier-Statesn'icn of the Constitution 
ERIC a Bicentennial Series 



Introduction 



In September 1987 the United States con'jnemorates the bicentennial of 
the signing of the Constitution. Twenty-two of the thirty-nine signers of 
the Constitution were veterans of the Revolutionary War. Their experiences 
in that conflict made them deeply conscious of the need for a strong central 
government that would prevail against it^ enemies, yet one that would 
safeguard the individual liberties and the republican form of government 
for which they had fought. Their solution is enshrined in the Constitution. 
The President of uie United States is the Commander in Chief of the nation's 
military forces. But it is the Congress that has the power to raise and sup- 
port those forces, and to declare war. The Founding Fathers established 
for all time the precedent that the military, subordinated to the Congress, 
would remain the servant of the Republic . That concept is the underpinning 
of the American military officer. These twenty-two men were patriots and 
leaders in every sense of the word: they fought the war, they signed the 
Constitution, and they forged the new government. They aU went on to 
careers of distinguished public service in the new Republic. Their accom- 
plishments should not be forgotten by those who enjoy the fruits of their 
labors. Nor should we forget the fortieth man whose name appears on tj^e 
Constitution. The Secretary was the twenty-third Revolutionary veteran in 
the Convention, who continued his service to the nation as one of its first 
civil servants. 

This pamphlet was prepared by the U.S. Army Center of Military His- 
tory with the hope that it will provide you with the background of a great 
American; stimulate you to learn more about him; and help you enjoy 
and appreciate the bicentennial. 




ABRAHAM BALDWIN 
Georgia 

Abraham Baldwin, who represented Georgia at the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, was a fervent missionary of public education. Throughout his career he 
combined a faith in democratic institutions with a belief that an informed 
citizenry was essential to the continuing well-being of those institutions. The 
son of an unlettered Connecticut blacksmith, Baldwin through distinguished 
public service clearly demonstrated how academic achievement could open 
opportunities in early American society. Educated primarily for a position in 
the church, he served in ^he Continental Army during the climactic years of 
the Revolution. There, close contact with men of widely varying economic 
and social backgrounds broadened his outlook and experience and convinced 
hitv that public leadership in America included a duty to instill in the electorate 
the tenets of civic responsibility. 

Baldwin also displayed a strong sense of nationalism. Experiences during 
the war as well as his subsequent work in public education convinced him 
*hat the future well-being of an older, more prosperous state like Connecticut 
was closely linked to developments in newer frontier states like Georgia, where 
political institutions were largely unformed and provisions for education re- 
mained primitive. His later political career was animated by the conviction 
that only a strong central government dedicated to the welfare of ail its citizens 
could guarantee the fulfillment of the social and economic potential ot the 
new nation. 



THE PATRIOT 

The Baldwins were numbered among the earliest New England settlers. 
Arriving in Connecticut in 1639, the family produced succeeding generations 
of hard-working farmers, small-town tradesmen, and minor government offi- 
cials. Abraham Baldwin's father plied his trade in Guilford, where he eventually 
rose to the rank of lieutenant in the local unit of the Connecticut militia. A 
resourceful man with an overriding faith in the advantages of higher education, 
he moved his family to New Haven where he borrowed heavily to finance 
his sons' attendance at Yale College (now Yale University). Abraham Baldwin 
never married, but he made a similar sacrifice, for after his father's death 
he assumed many family debts and personally financed the education of the 
family's next generation. 

Baldwin graduated from Yale in 1772, but, intending to become a Congre- 
gationalist minister, he remained at the school as a graduate student studying 
theology. In 1775 he received a license to preach, but he decided to defer fuU- 
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time clerical duties in order to accept a position as tutor at his alma mater. 
For the next three years he continued in this dual capacity, becoming increas- 
ingly well known both for his piety and modesty and for his skill as an 
educator with a special knack for directing awd motivating the young men 
of the college. 

THE SOLDIER 

Baldwin's continuing association with Yale College contributed directly to 
his entry into mifitary service. The college, which had produced a major share 
of Connecticut's clergy for nearly a century, now became the major source 
of chaplains for the state's Continental Army contingent. Baldwin apparently 
served as a chaplain with Connecticut forces on a part-time basis during the 
early stages of the war, and finally in February 1779 he succeeded the Reverend 
Timothy Dwight, another Yale tutor, as one of the two brigade chaplains allot- 
ted to Connecticut's forces. He was appointed as chaplain in Brigadier General 
Samuel H. Parsons' brigade, remaining with the unit until the general demobili- 
zation of the Army that followed the announcement of the preliminary treaty 
of peace in June 1783. 

The duties of a Revolutionary War chaplain were quite extensive, varying 
considerably from the modem concept of a clergyman's military role. In addi- 
tion to caring for the spiritual needs of the 1,500 or so soldiers of differing 
denominations in the brigade, Baldwin assumed a major responsibility for 
maintaining the morale of the men and for guarding their physical welfare. 
He was also assigned certain educational duties, serving as a political adviser 
to the brigade commander and subordinate regimental commanders. In his 
sermons and in less formal conversations with the officers and men he was 
expected to help the soldiers understand the basis for the conflict with the 
mother country and thereby to heighten their sense of mission and dedication 
to the Patriot cause. 

Although Baldwin's unit did not participate in combat during the last four 
years of the war, it still played a major role in Washington's defensive strategy. 
The Connecticut brigades were assigned to garrison duty near West Point. 
There they helped secure vital communications along the Hudson River and 
guard this critical base area against British invasion. They performed their 
mission well; the Continental brigades in the Hudson Valley formed the bed- 
rock of Washington's main army against which no British general was likely 
to attack. With his center thus secured, Washington was free to launch success- 
ful offensive operations against smaller enemy forces in other parts of the coun- 
try. The soldiers in Baldwin's brigade eventually trained for an amphibious 
attack on the British stronghold at New York City late in the war, but the 
plan was never put into effect. 
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Pencil drawing, by Robert Fulton 
(early nineteenth century), National 
Portrait Gallery 




Baldwin had little to do with these purely military matters, but his service 
as a chaplain proved vital to the Patriot cause. ."^Jong with the rest of the 
main Continental line units from the New England and middle states, Baldwin's 
Connecticut brigade had weathered the darkest days of the war. During 1778 
these units had received rigorous training under Washington's famed Inspector 
General, Frederick von Steuben, and they had emerged as seasoned profes- 
sionals, the equal of Britain's famous Redcoats. Nevertheless, the deprivations 
of such a long war exacted a toll on morale, leading to desertions and occa- 
sional mutinies in the 1780s. The Connecticut units, however, remained among 
the most reliable. Thanks in great part to the success of leaders like Baldwin, 
the troops had been thoroughly educated as to the nation's war aims and the 
need for extended service by the Continental units. As a result, Connecticut 
stood firm. 

Military service in turn had a profound influence on Baldwin's future. 
During these years he became friends with many of the Continental Army's 
senior officers, including Washington and General Nathanael Greene, who 
would take command in the south in late 1780. He was also a witness to Major 
General Benedict Arnold's betrayal of his country. These associations moved 
the somewhat cloistered New England teacher and theology student toward 
a broader political outlook and a strong moral commitment to the emerging 
nation. 
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THE STATESMAN 

In 1783 Baldwin returned to civilian life and to a change in career. He 
rejeaed opportunities to serve as a minister and to assume the prestigious post 
as Yale's Professor of Divinity. While still in the Army he had studied law 
and had been admitted to the Connecticut bar. Now, after settling his family's 
affairs, he left New England for the frontier regions of Georgia, where he 
established a legal practice in Wilkes County near Augusta. Two men probably 
influenced this decision. Nathanael Greene had announced his intention to 
move to the state he had so recently freed from British occupation and was 
encouraging other veterans to join him in settling along the frontier. More 
importantly. Governor Lyman Hall, himself a Yale graduate, was interested 
!n finding a man of letters to assist in developing a comprehensive educational 
system for Georgia. He apparently asked Yale's president, Ezra Stiles, to help 
him in the search, and Baldwin was persuaded to accept the responsibility. 

Baldwin decided that the legislature was the proper place in whi ^o formu- 
late plans for the education of Georgia'*- citizens. A year after mo^ng to the 
state, he von a seat in the lower house, one he would continue to hold until 
1789. During his first session in office he drew up a comprehensive plan for 
secondary and higher education in the state that was gradually implemented 
over succeeding decades. This plan included setting aside land grants to fund 
the establishment of Franklin College (today's University of Georgia), which 
he patterned after Yale. 

Baldwin quickly emerged as one of the leaders in the Georgia legislature. 
In addition to sponsoring his educational initiatives, he served as the chairman 
of numerous committees and drafted many of the state's first laws. His role 
reflected not only an exceptional political astuteness, but also an ability to 
deal with a wide variety of men aiid situations. As the son of a blacksmith, 
Baldwin exhibited a natural affinity for the rough men of the Georgia frontier; 
as the graduate of one of the nation's finest schools, he also related easily 
to the wealthy and cultured planters of the coast. This dual facility enabled 
him to mediate differences that arose among the various social and economic 
groups coalescing in the new state. As a result, he exercised a leadership role 
in the legislature by devising compromises necessaiy for the adoption of essen- 
tial administrative and legal programs. 

Baldwin's exceptional work in the legislative arena prompted political 
leaders in his adopted state to assign him even greater responsibilities. In early 
1785 Georgia elected him to the Continental Congress, initiating a career in 
national government that would end only with his death. Although he had 
moved to Georgia to serve as a ''missionary in the cause cf education," as 
he put it, he nevertheless wittingly assumed the burdens associated with national 
politics in the cause of effective government. In 1787 Georgia caMed on Baldwin 
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to serve in the Constitutional Convention where, avoiding the limelight, he 
earned the respect of his colleagues both for his diligence as a delegate and 
his effectiveness as a compromiser. 

Baldwin was an active participant in the deliberations over representation 
that were at the heart of the constitutional process. He had originally supported 
the idea of representation in the national legislature based on property qualiflca* 
tions» which he saw as a way to bond together the traditional leadership ele- 
ments and the new sources of political and economic power. When delegates 
from his native state convinced him that small states like Connecticut would 
withdraw from the Convention if the Constitution did not somehow guarantee 
the equality of state representation, he changed his stand. His action tied the 
vote on the issue and paved the way for consideration of the question by a 
committee. Baldwin eventually helped draw up the Great Compromise, where- 
by a national legislature gave equal voice to all thirteen states in a senate com- 
posed of two representatives from each, but respected the rights of the majority 
in a house of representatives based on population. His role in this compromise 
was widely recognized, and Baldwin himself considered his work in drafting 
the Constitution as his most important public service. 

After the adoption of the Constitution, Baldwin continued to serve in the 
last days of the old Continental Congress and then went on to serve five terms 
in the House of Representatives and two terms in the Senate, including one 
session as the President Pro Tem of that body. His political instincts prompted 
him to support the more limited nationalist policies associated with James 
Madison, and he was widely recognized as a leader of the moderate wing of 
the Democratic-Republican party. Throughout his years of congressional serv- 
ice, Baldwin remained an effective molder of legislative opinion, working in 
committees as well as in informal political circles to devebp the laws that fleshed 
out the skeletal framework provided by the Constitution. 

Baldwin's political philosophy was encapsulated in his often quoted formula 
for representative governments: "Take care, hold the wagon back; there is 
more danger of its running too fast than of its going too slow." A man of 
principle, who had learned much from his service in the Continental Army, 
Baldwin demonstrated throughout a lengthy public career the value of accom- 
modation between competing political interests, the critical need for national 
unity, and the importance of education to a democratic society. 



The Congress shall have Power . . . 
To raise and support Armies . . . ; 
To provide and maintain a Navy; 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining, the Militia . . . ; 



ARTICLE 1, Section 8. 
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Personal Data 

BIRTH: 23 November 1754, at GuilforH, Connecticut 
OCCUPATION: Lawyer, Educator, and Clergyman 
MILITARY SERVICE: ^ ^ 

Chaplain, Continental )Vriajp\5 years 
PUBLIC SERVICE: /^^ ^""^n 

Continental Confii€ss— 3 years ..-^ 

United States SCTiatJf*t8'5^^/ 

House of R^esemat^-»-lO years 
DEATH: 4 March /1807. ST^^^^IflMI^ D.C. 
PLACE OF INTERMKJT: R^^k Washington, D.C 

Further^'lseialding 

The only biography of BalcKvials Henr|rt^;\Wnite's Abraham Baldwin, One 
of the Founders of the Rfpuptic^and Jwrfifer oj^the University of Georgia, 
the First of American Statji Uni^trsi^is (trap), ^owever, biographical details 
are contained in Henry Jg^h^p^, ed.y ReitOfd <tf Service of Connecticut Men 
in the War of the Revolution, War of 18 1 2, Mexican War (1889); and in the 
Georgia Historical Quar(erlj/^XfP^^^'^h% pp. 169-73. Other books 
which shed light on the creation of the Constitution and the role of the nriilitary 
in the early history of the nation include SoltHlbom, TJie Story of the Constitu- 
tion (1937); Catherine Bowen, Mirage at miladelphia (1966); Edmund Bur- 
nett, The Continental Congress (1^)); Aldtolder Hamilton, John Jay, and 
James Madison, The Federdlist Paf^rs; ufipsties Henderson, Party Politics 
in the Continental Congress Don Hife^botham, The War of American 
Independence (197 1); Men TStn, Makm^Mthe Constitution (1979); Rich- 
ard Kohn, Eagle and Sword (1975); Clinton (bssiter, 7757; The Grand Con- 
tention (1966); U.S. National Park Service, Signers of the Constitution (1976); 
Gordon Wood, The Creation of the American Republic (1969); and '^obert 
K. Wright, Jr., The Continental Army (1983). 
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